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For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 
APOLLO 

Opening Wednesday June 9th 

BRENDA BRUCE 
ARTHUR MACRAE 
ALAN WEBB 
MILES MALLESON 
CYRIL RAYMOND 


BOTH ENDS MEET 


__by Arthur Macrae 


ROBERT MORLEY 
ZENA HOWARD 
WILFRID HYDE WHITE 


HIPPO DANCING 
_bv Robert Morley _ 


PHOENIX 
(in association with coerce Olivier 
Productions Ltd 
VIVIEN LEIGH TTAURENCE OLIVIER 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE 


by Terence Rattigan 
Last Weeks of Season 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 








ALDWYCH 
EDITH EVANS 
JAMES DONALD ~~ eeaenemeeiel JOHNSTON 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH 


_bv Christopher Fry 


GLOBE 
Opening Thursday |Oth June 


MARY ELLIS VANESSA LEE 
PETER GRAVES GRAHAM PAYN 
IRENE BROWNE 


in 
AFTER THE BALL 
a musical play iby Noé! Coward based 
on Oscar Wilde's — “ Ladv Windermere’s Fan ei 
HAYMARKET 


JOHN GIELCUD 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
IRENE WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


in 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
art: by N. C. Hunter _ 
PICCADILLY 
By arrangement with Frith Bar-bury Ltd. 


PAMELA BROWN PAUL SCOFIELD 
and clans COOPER 


A QUESTION OF FACT 
by _Wynvard Browne 
ST ‘MARTIN'S 


oe mae tg 
DORA BRYA N CARMICHAEL 


“GOING TO TOWN 


‘ __a_new Revue _ 
LYRIC, Hammersmith 


TREVOR HOWARD 
GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


directed by John Gielgud 


ANOTHER GREAT 
ICE SHOW! 


IVOR NOVELLO’S 


‘The Dancing Years’ 
on Ice 


Season Opens 24th June at 7.45 p.m. 


Studded with the lilting melodies that have 
swept the world, this, the most famous of all 
musica! plays, adapted to ice, will recapture 
the enchantment of this musical story of Old 
Vienna against a background of the most 
spectacular scenes ever presented in this country. 
Starring lovely GLORIA NORD and glamor- 
ous PEGGY WALLACE and other American 
Stars new to this country CHARLES HAIN 
and DOUGLAS BRENISER. Olive Gilbert 
and other artistes who participated in Novello’s 
Stage production have been engaged as off- 
Stage voices for dubbing. 


Seats: 3/6 6/- 8/6 10/6 12/6 


Reduced rates for parties of 12 or more 
except Sats. 8 p.m. perfs. 3/6 seats no 
reduction. 6/- for 4/6. 8/6 for 6/-. 10/6 
for 8/6. 12/6 for 10/6. Bookable from 
EMPIRE POOL BOX OFFICE (WEM 1234) 
TICKET AGENCIES OR PAY AT DOORS 


| EMPIRE POOL - WEMBLEY 


SUMMER 














LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sats. at 2.40 
NORMAN WISDOM 
in THE 1954 CAY PALLADIUM SHOW 
Big Supporting Cast G Many New Features 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evgs. 7.30 Mats. Weds. 2.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.30 
ANTON WALBROOK G&G EVELYN LAYE in 
‘¢ WEDDING IN PARIS” 
with JEFF WARREN 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


‘¢ PARDON MY FRENCH” 











THEATRE SEATING 
PLANS 


A book of 42 London theatres 10”x 7”; they are easily read 

and invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. Amap 

and a bus route guide are included : from ticket agents 
or direct, 2d. extra for postage unsealed 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
Ms LL LL RRMA CEE 
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176 pp Illustrated 


18/- net 






































Wherever smoking is permitted —ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 





In addition to supplying make-up to the cast 
of “The King and I,” Max Factor Hollywood were 
privileged to advise on all special make-up effects for this highly successful 
Musical. Due to over 40 years of intensive pioneering and development, 
Max Factor products are, today, the favourites of the world’s stage, 
screen and television stars, as well as of millions of women 
of all ages, in every walk of life. 


** The King and !."' produced by Williamson Music Ltd. at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
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PHILIPS 


IN 
THE HOME 








RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 
range of models to 
choose from—to suit 
all tastes a! prices to 
suit all pockets. 





TELEVISION 
All Philips Tele- 


vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D_ for depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
Vier: models. 





RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 





RECORD-PLAYER 


Philips new all- 
speed record-player 
—the Disc Jockey 
connects to your 
own radio and pro- 
vides excellent 
record reproduction 
at remarkably low 
cost. 





RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~- ‘PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS * ‘PHILISHAVB’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, BTC. 
CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE © LONDON WC.2 
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Dame Sybil Thorndike 


who this month will be much in the minds of her many admirers on the occasion of the fiftieth 

anniversary of her first stage appearance. During her distinguished career Dame Sybil has won 

a unique place in the affections of countless theatregoers. ‘‘ Theatre World’ joins them in 

wishing her many active years in which to continue the wonderful work she is doing for the 
English Theatre on so many sides. 


(Portrait by Dorothy Wilding) 
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\ EXCITING 


INEW7 CENTRES 


in every box of Arthur’s favourite 





milky brazils, real pineapple, whole cherries, 
honey & ginger, etc.—all coated with luscious, 
creamy milk chocolate. re 
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Geo. Payne & Co. Ltd., Tower Bridge, London, and Waddon, Surrey. Tel.: CRO 0175 
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Over the Footlights 


T was a disappointment to many who saw 

the play that John Whiting’s Marching 
Song failed to achieve a run in the West 
End. Managements are constantly criti- 
cised for “ playing safe,” but on the whole 
the public does not encourage the produc- 
tion of unusual plays. Marching Song was 
the work of a young dramatist who is learn- 
ing his art the hard way. The immaturity 
of his earlier work was nowhere apparent, 
and, gifted as he is, this promising play- 
wright does not bend the knee to popular 
appeal but remains loyal to the best that is 
in him. Marching Song was a provocative, 
interesting and finely acted play by a man 
thinking out the problems of his own 
generation. The famous adage that a 
country gets the government it deserves 
may equally apply to the drama. 

As we go to press Sir John Gielgud’s 
revival of The Cherry Orchard at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, receives high praise, and 
other new productions presented too late 
for review this month include Going to 
Town, the revised Bryan-Baddeley revue, 
The Impresario from Smyrna at the Arts, 
The Plough and the Stars at the New Lind- 
sey and Cockles and Champagne at the 
Saville. This new Cecil Landeau revue, 
which opened on 28th May, has Renée 
Houston, Patricia Burke and Pierre Dudan 
in the company. 

The Old Vic Season has closed with a 
fine production of The Tempest, scenes from 
which are included in this issue. 





Among the shows which will be reach- 
ing London in June are Joyce Grenfell 
Requests the Pleasure, opening at the For- 
tune on 2nd June, with Beryl Kaye, Paddy 
Stone and Irving Davies in support of Miss 
Grenfell; It’s Never Too Late, by Felicity 
Douglas, at the Westminster on Ist June 
with Celia Johnson, lan Hunter, Anthony 
Ireland and Mary Merrall in the leading 
parts, and Both Ends Meet, by Arthur 
Macrae which will have its first performance 
at the Apollo on 9th June. Peter Brook 
directs. Brenda Bruce, Alan Webb, Cyril 
Raymond and the author are in the cast. 


Two new ice shows come to London in 
June. On 17th June White Horse Inn on 
Ice opens at the Empress Hall with a com- 
pany of two hundred, headed by Belita, and 
with comedian Max Wall making his first 
appearance in an ice show. At the Empire 
Pool, Wembley, Ivor Novello’s The Dancing 
Years has been adapted to this new and 
popular form of entertainment. Gloria 
Nord and Peggy Wallace head the skating 
stars and Olive Gilbert and other artistes 
who appeared in the stage production will 
provide the off-stage voices. 


Away from London the Stratford and Pit- 
lochry Festivals have opened, the former a 
little uncertainly and it is interesting to note 
that the. pendulum will swing back nex: 
season when Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh will head the Stratford company. 
The enterprise at Pitlochry bears fruit and 
the season has opened well. F.S. 





Cover portrait: John McCallum and Googie Withers in Waiting for Gillian (Angus McBean) 
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ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


and ————-CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢C? Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 
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‘Ovaltine helps 
me to sleep 


better ” 


Miss GLORIA NORD writes: 


“ Since I was a little girl at home in America I’ve always 
loved to drink ‘ Ovaltine’. I still drink it before I go to 
bed because it relaxes me and I sleep better’. 


Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ can help you, too. Taken at bed- 
time it will aid relaxation and assist in promoting the 
conditions favourable to complete, peaceful sleep of 
the best kind. No other beverage can give you better 
sleep. 

1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin 





New Shows Reviewed 





“Waiting for Gillian’’—St. James’s, 2/st 
April. (See pages 15-20). 

“The Teahouse of the August Moon '’— 
Her Majesty’s, 22nd April. 

“Second Edition "—Watergate, 23rd April. 

“The Manor of Northstead ’—Duchess, 
28th April. 

“The Sun Room "—Arts, 29th April. 

“Intimacy at 8.30 ’—Criterion, 29th April. 

“The Dark is Light Enough "—Aidwych, 
30th April. 

“The Facts of Life "—Duke of Yorks, 4th 


ay. 
“The London Palladium Show "—Pallad- 
ium, 6th May. 


_ 





“ The Teahouse of the August Moon ” 
(Her Majesty’s) 
tee: joyous comedy should achieve, much 
for Anglo-American relations for here 
at last is the humour to which we are com- 
pletely attuned. If they stop to think about 
it English audiences would admit to sur- 
prise at glimpsing the evidence of American 
“red tape,’ which commodity we thought 
did not exist in the democracy of demo- 
cracies. In any case we felt Americans 
always preferred to criticise their high-ups 
in savagely serious vein. Now we are 
persuaded otherwise. 

John Patrick’s play has some of the 
weaknesses usually found in adaptations 
from novels, notably in its rather episodic 
nature, but the humour is_ consistent 
throughout. The scene is Okinawa, where 
the American occupying forces, on directives 
from Washington, are attempting to impose 
the so-called benefits of Western civilization, 
Sakini, the interpreter, is also the chorus 
who helps to unfold the story (of which he 
is an integral part) in front of an appro- 
priate bamboo curtain. This somewhat 
difficult technique is superbly accomplished 
by Eli Wallach, whose study of a light- 
hearted, humorous and philosophical Orien- 
tal is to the manner born. 

The civilising scheme comes to grief (or 
does it?) in the person of Captain Fisby, 
who is sent to establish American culture 
in Tobiki Village. This diffident young man 
is no match for the native genius, and in 
no time the plans for the pentagon school 
become the foundations of a delightful tea- 
house, presided over by Lotus Blossom, a 
geisha girl of alarming persistence in the 
lovely person of Chin Yu. Back at head- 
quarters the Colonel thinks Fisby has gone 
mad and sends a psychiatrist, who, in some 
of the funniest scenes of the play, proceeds 
to go “native” himself. As these two 


attractive Americans, William Sylvester and 
Lionel Murton hold the stage, in spite of 
numerous engaging native characters, not to 
mention the goat. 

A somewhat complicated situation is 
finally straightened out, with native savoir 
faire, it goes without saying, triumphant all 
along the line. 

The production by Robert Lewis is, we 
imagine, identical with the original Broad- 
way presentation, and not the least of the 
charms of this delightful show are the 
décor and lighting which delicately convey 
an elusive Eastern atmosphere. F.S. 


* Second Edition ” (New Watergate) 

HE second edition of Ronnie Hill's 

witty, mellow and melodious revue 
opened on 23rd April. Whilst two-thirds 
of the items were new, one was glad to 
enjoy again such numbers as Beryl Reid’s 
““ Sweetest and Slowest” and “ At the Wed- 
ding,” and Petra Davies’ song “The Cost 
of Loving.” An entertainment such as this, 
bright, topical and urbane, which excoriates 
nobody but merely pokes fun, could run 
into many editions without palling. The 
advantages of serialisation soon become 
apparent. Many of the best things in the 
present show were obviously linked to 
similar items in the earlier one and the 
happy blend of novelty and familiarity was 
achieved. Instances were Nicholas Parsons 
demonstrating and interpreting different 
kinds of applause; Mr. Parsons in another 
pithy “ Aussie” joke by Donald Harron 
and in another of his own multi-lingual 
outbursts, and, of course, Miss Reid as the 
notorious “ Monica.” 

The first half, rather longer and richer 
than the second, contained, among other 
good things, a social comment called 
“Twenty Years On” by Diana Morgan and 
Robert MacDermot, music by Geoffrey 
Wright, in which Beryl Reid, Petra Davies 
and Barbara Leigh appeared as Baronscourt 
matrons looking back to ampler but lost 
horizons. Illustrious stage couples were 
rather stylishly quizzed by Beryl Reid, Petra 
Davies, Robert Bishop and James Gilbert 
in a lyric by Alec Grahame, to music by 
John Pritchett. “Love in the Valley,” a 
lyric by Diana Morgan and Robert Mac- 
Dermot, with music by Ronnie Hill, was 
nicely balanced between satire and senti- 
ment and nicely sung by Petra Davies. 

H.G.M. 





“The Manor of Northstead ” 
(Duchess) 


EQUEL tto The Chiltern Hundreds, 


William Douglas Home’s new comedy 
somewhat lacks the sparkle of its predeces- 
sor, but with A. E. Matthews on stage most 
of the time indulging in delightful irrele- 
vances, the play is sure of popular support, 
while the author's sly digs at all political 


parties have an unerring appeal. 
Marie Lohr is on the whole wasted as the 
Countess of Lister, but Charles Heslop as 


IN THE NEWS. 


Left: A. E. Matthews and Marie Léhr in a scene 
from ** The Manor of Northstead.”’ 


(Picture by Robin Adler) 


Beecham, the butler, and Ronald Adam 
as Lord Cleghorn, are nicely in tune with 
the spirit of the piece, which on this occa- 
sion is set in the wilds of Scotland's 
Western Isles. 

The play is directed by Wallace Douglas, 
with décor by Michael Weight. F.S. 


* The Sun Room ” (4715) 
HIS simple but beguiling story of one or 
two well-to-do persons was produced 
and acted with artistry that enhanced its 
value. Romilly Cavan times her play in 
the present and the past, but always at 
Easter-time, and the present events are 
illumined with scenes from the past as 
easily as they would be in conversation. 
These time-switches were, for once, agree- 
able. At Easter, season of agony, death and 
rebirth, the characters assembled at the 
gloomy country house of Stephen Ireland. 
The Sun Room had been bricked up after 
the illness of Stephen’s beautiful dead wife 
and in the tomb-like, so-called “living ” 
room, her ghost could almost be seen, 
although references to her were trite 
enough. Slight suspicions of murder and 
adultery were raised and fanned gently 
about, lending interest to prosaic incidents. 
When his wife died, Stephen, a man of 
great mental ability and strong character, 


L to R: Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, currently at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in ‘* The Cherry 


Orchard **; Hermione Baddeley, who stars with Dora Bryan and Ian Carmichael in the revue ** Going to Town ”’ 
at the St. Martin’s; and Mary Ellis, who will be seen as Mrs. Erlynne in Noél Coward’s new musical play * After 
the Ball,”’ based on ** Lady Windermere's Fan,”’ which opens at the Globe on 10th June. 





Ingrid 
Bergman 
in 
Honegger’s 
“Joan of Arc 
at the Stake ” 


A scene from Ro- 
berto Rossellini’s 
production of Hon- 
egger’s opera which 
Jack Hylton will 
present for four 
weeks at the Stoll 
on 2nd July, when 
Ingrid Bergman will 
make her London 
stage debut. 


instead of continuing his progress towards 
the Woolsack, withdrew into the country 
and farmed a bit. From time to time, Alice 
Makepeace looks in and drearily enforces 
his attention more particularly upon the 
past, Her visits are timed for our amuse- 
ment and his embarrassment. Opposed to 
Alice’s influence, is Christina Brandon, an 
attractive young girl who falls in love with 
Stephen at first sight and who finally suc- 
ceeds, circumstances proving favourable, in 
luring him forth into the assumed sunlight 
of an uncomplicated future. 

It is the female characters who matter. 
Even Stephen is rather a lay figure. The 
four females have reality and promote 
action, impinging upon the four males, 
whose reactions are sufficient to give them 
some appearance of life. Kenneth Hyde 
well exhibited the gentle manners of a 
mind withdrawn in the part of Stephen; the 
prescience and strength of will were less 
clearly displayed. Marie Ney’s magnetic 
playing made the gloomy Alice a fascinat- 
ing study. Ann Walford brought pleasant 
impetuosity and controlled emotional act- 
ing to the part of Christina, but the charac- 
ter remained a little flat in view of the 
significance attributed to it. Jenny Laird, 
taking a well-earned holiday from mouse- 
like parts, gave easy-going charm to Pauline 
Lambert, Stephen's sister. Her daughter, 
Meg, had a young and solemn earnestness 
that Perlita Neilson made very appealing. 
In the part of Oliver Shield, Stephen’s 
friend, André Van Gyseghem brought added 
life and welcome humour to every scene in 
which he _ appeared. Bruno Barnabé, 
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amusing as Pauline’s current follower, and 
Michael Croudson, as her adolescent son, 
also served well in filling up structural gaps. 
Ronald Brown’s setting was very helpful 
and John Fernald’s production was more 
than that. H.G.M. 


- Intimacy at 8.30 ” (Criterion) 
OWADAYS London seems to have an 
unlimited number of talented revue 

writers and artists for the type of intimate 

entertainment in which the English excel, 


The new show at the Criterion is a lively 
example. - Peter Myers, Alec Grahame and 
David Climie are the authors and the music 
is supplied by John Pritchett and Ronald 
Cass, with Michael Charnley directing. 


Space prevents mention of all the many 
hit items (there are some twenty-six in all) 
but among the best were Joan Heal in 
* Lady with the Lamp,” a skit on a fashion- 
able socialite’s recent visit to a mine; Ronnie 
Stevens in “ Largo il Barbiere,” a classically 
tuneful London barber’s apologia; Joan 
Sims in “Siren Song” in which passengers 
at Woking are lured by the seductions of 
the station announcer’s voice, and all the 
company in “Good Book and Lyrics” 
guying a Hollywood biblical film produc- 
tion, and in “Nights of Blackness,” a 
cleverly produced and original flashback to 
London’s blackout days. It is invidious to 
single out individuals, but Joan Sims un- 
doubtedly now joins the established revue 
artists, FS. 


(Continued on page 36) 





Sybil Thorndike Looks Back 


HEN the curtain falls at the Haymarket 

on the evening of 14th June, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike will have completed her 
50th year on the stage. On that night this 
most beloved of all our actresses will leave 
the cast of A Day by the Sea and go to 
Australia for three months to appear in a 
series of dramatic recitals with her husband, 
Sir Lewis Casson, 

It is difficult to get Dame Sybil to talk 
about her half-century in the theatre, dur- 
ing which time she has played every type of 
part, from Greek tragedy queens to eccen- 
tric Irish aunts; she much prefers to con- 
centrate upon her future plans. “I want 
to go on and not hark back,” she explains 
simply. 

For all that, she has a good deal to say 
about the mechanised theatre, which has 
developed at a terrific pace, since she first 
appeared in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
with Ben Greet’s Pastoral Players fifty years 
ago. Films were in their infancy in those 
days, talking pictures, radio and television 
were unthought-of. There was at least one 
theatre in every town, but now most of 
them have gone and even the few that 
remain are closing their doors one by one. 

“When I went to America with the Ben 
Greet Players during my first year on the 
stage,” recalled Dame Sybil, “there was 
talk about the possibility of moving pictures 
capturing the entertainment market. At 
that time there were playhouses in every 
one-eyed place we visited and _ people 
believed in all sincerity that nothing could 
hurt the theatre. Today, especially in 
America, films have swept all before them 
and even in New York itself there are only 
32 theatres, though twenty years ago there 
were more than twice that number. 

“Apart from closing theatres and causing 
an overcrowding of the acting profession 
the advance of mechanised entertainment 
has considerably changed the style of act- 
ing. The influence of the screen has tended 
to make it more naturalistic. The heroic 
flourish associated with Irving, Tree and 
Bernhardt finds no place in the theatre of 
today. It belongs to another age. On the 
other hand, there is a higher degree of 
sincerity. Neither actors nor audience are 
content with stage tricks. They both prefer 
them to be hidden and the resulting realism 
gives the impression that actors live their 
parts. 


by Eric Johns 


“ Like most other-players, I have spent a 
good deal of my leisure in going to the 
theatre to see others act. Three remarkable 
performances in the past fifty years stimu- 
lated and impressed me to such an extent 
that I was knocked sideways, The first was 
Henry Ainley’s moving Leontes in the 
Granville Barker production of The 
Winter's Tale; the second was Duse’s tragic 
Ellida Wangel in The Lady From The Sea, 
and the third John Gielgud’s first Hamlet. 
I never associate Edith Evans with any par- 
ticular part, but I have been a life-long 
admirer and I can honestly say that when- 
ever I see her on the stage she invariably 
gives me a surprise. 

“The repertory movement has been some- 
thing of a disappointment to me. I was a 
member of Miss Horniman’s Company in 
Manchester in 1908 and took part in 
Charles Frohman’s repertory season at the 
Duke of York’s in 1910. Apart from Liver- 
pool and Birmingham, repertory has not 
grown as we had hoped in those pioneering 
days of Jane Clegg and The Madras House. 
The Wilson Barrett Company and the Glas- 
gow Citizens’ Theatre are doing magnifi- 
cent work in the North and the Bristol Old 
Vic is keeping the flag flying in the West, 
but repertory players in the smaller towns 
are having a desperate struggle to keep 
above water. 

“These facts indicate that the theatre is 
no longer a vital part of the community. 
The cinema is; but unfortunately so many 
films are made in Hollywood by people who 
have no knowledge of the towns in which 
their pictures will be shown. There is no 
question of catering for individual tastes. 
Films are mass produced and what finds 
favour in Chicago is supposed to be 
equally suitable for Chichester. 

““Long runs, which are a feature of the 
West End theatre, are both a godsend and 
a curse, They are a godsend in that they 
provide security for members of the cast, 
but they are a curse in that they shackle 
artists to one play for a long period, when 
they ought to be experimenting and develop- 
ing by playing a series of different parts. 
Edith Evans was monopolised by one part 
for two-and-a-half years when she played 
in Waters of the Moon; playgoers must have 
sighed for a glimpse of her Lady Bracknell 
or Lady Wishfort during that time. 


(Continued on page facing) 





Dame Sybil is seen here in three of her most famous 
roles. Above: as Joan of Arc in Shaw’s “ Saint Joan ”’ 
(New, 1924). Above left: as Lady Macbeth at the 
Old Vic, 1914, and left: as Miss Moffat in Emlyn 


Williams’ ‘*“‘ The Corn is Green” (Duchess, 


“It is far more difficult to get a start on 
the stage now than when I was a girl. In 
spite of the advantages provided by the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art and 
scholarships and contracts offered to be- 
ginners by leading managements, the fight 
is tougher than ever in a gravely over- 
crowded profession. Conditions are made 
worse by artists, whose experience is con- 
fined to the film studio, being cast for lead- 
ing parts on the stage, in the hope of the 
magnetism of their widely publicised names 
producing a rush on the box-office. Stage 
players can easily adapt their technique to 
the screen, but film artists cannot master 
the technique of the living theatre without 
a long apprenticeship, which few are 
prepared to serve.” 


1938). 
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Mr. Lancaster's setting for the opening scene of the opera ** Don Pasquale.” 


a 
Oshbert Laneaster 


Creative Artists in the Theatre 
by 
Elizabethe H C Corathiel 


ONTINENTAL interest in _ British 

domestic art has been stepped-up tre- 
mendously since the war by a fortunate 
combination of circumstances. Stravinsky's 
latest work, The Rake’s Progress, will pro- 
bably be regarded by future generations as 
another landmark. The Glyndebourne pro- 
duction of this new opera will be introduced 
to British music-lovers at the Edinburgh 
Festival and is undoubtedly the outstanding 
event in this year’s theatrical calendar. 

For a front-ranking European composer 
to have occupied himself with such an 
essentially English theme is in itself symp- 
tomatic. It illustrates graphically the swing 
of the pendulum in artistic matters. Towards 
the latter end of the 18th century, when 
Europe in general was still under the spell 
of the Rdcocco and late Baroque, England 
zlone had the original genius to break away 
and create a distinct style of its own, both 
in architecture and interior decoration. 
Hogarth was the first to emancipate himself 
from continental influences which had 
enslaved the older English painters for 
centuries, thanks largely to the most lucra- 
tive commissions going to foreign artists 
who had been invited to the English Court. 
Always a moralist, he “held the mirror up 
to nature” in order to expose the weak- 
nesses and vices of his age; and in doing 


so, he reflected with such photographic 
accuracy the background against which his 
sermons-in-pigment unfold themselves that 
something deeper than a superficial record- 
ing emerges from his detailed studies. The 
characters of his pictures Jive with as much 
flesh-and-blood vitality as they did in his 
own day. It is this authentic “atmosphere” 
of the 18th century that holds so much 
fascination at the present time for creative 
artists on the continent. Tumbling upon it, 
in some cases, after years of political in- 
doctrination and the isolation caused by the 
war, they are hailing the English “Adams 
Period” in architecture, and the “Age of 
Hogarth” in life and manners with all the 
fervour of new discoveries. 

How far Stravinsky has succeeded in 
sifting Hogarth’s over-emphasis of the gro- 
tesque to arrive at a genuine translation of 
our national characteristics into a musical 
idiom will be for the critics to decide. But 
obviously an opera like The Rake’s Progress 
must rely to a more than usual extent upon 
a sympathetic designer for its décor and 
dresses. These have been entrusted with a 
fine sense of fitness to the modern carica- 
turist, Osbert Lancaster. 

Although his fame rests largely on witty 
reflections of contemporary humour caught 


(Continued on page 14) 





Above and right: Two 

scenes from the new 

Covent Garden pro- 

duction of ‘Coppélia,”’ 

for. which Osbert Lan- 

caster designed the sets 
and costumes. 


Below: A glimpse from 
Act I of ‘Pineapple 
Poll,”’ first presented at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre on 
13th March 1951. Osbert 
Lancaster's décor for 
this amusing ballet was 
the first of his many 

successes in this field. 





Creative Artists (Conid.) 


in black-and-white for the pages of a 
national daily newspaper, Mr. Lancaster has 
an abiding interest in the theatre, where his 
stock has been rising rapidly for the last 
few years. To both the man-in-the-street 
and the highly-selective connoisseur of 
opera and ballet he has something distinc- 
tive to say. An unusual achievement. He 
maintains, however, that the two art-forms 
are complementary. 


Osbert Lancaster studied at the Slade, and 
his earliest flights of fancy found expression 
in the elaborate “ floats” and “ stunts” that 
graced the annual Chelsea Arts Ball in its 
heyday, when Sherwood Foster was the 
brilliant organiser of these hilarious events 
and the patron-in-chief of aspiring young 
artists. It would not be easy to count the 
many craftsmen now eminent in decorative 
art who first received encouragement and 
inspiration from Sherwood Foster. 

The necessity of 
dreams-on-paper in terms of reasonably 
solid mobile structure—a maximum of 
effect at a minimum of expense—made the 
Ballroom Extravaganzas of the Albert Hall 
in the late ‘20’s an excellent preparation for 
building stage sets. 


realising fantastic 


Osbert Lancaster added to a talent for 
improvisation an intense enthusiasm for 
architecture. In the interests of his architec- 
tural studies he travelled many thousands 
of miles, recording perspectives and charac- 
teristic features of “period” and local 
styles, not only of individual buildings but 
of massed effects. This, combined with the 
caricaturist’s eye for salient details capable 
of being “worked up” by a stress of 
emphasis, paved the way to his success in 
the theatre. 


He is not what one might call an “arty” 
designer. He does not create stage-pictures 
that look like reproductions of Old Masters 
or are so stamped with the painter’s stan- 
dard of beauty that they deserve to figure 
on the walls of an art exhibition. A strictly 
practical attitude marks all his work. His 
costumes reflect their period satisfyingly, 
but are always designed to ensure perfect 
freedom of movement within the conven- 
tion of their time. His sets aims at repro- 
ducing real life, and the greatest tribute that 
can be paid to them is that they form so 
much a part of the living picture that one 
takes them for granted. In Pineapple Poll 
(his first outstanding success) the rectangu- 
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JOHN McCALLUM as James Manning, GOOGIE WITHERS as Jill Manning 
and FRANK LAWTON as The Honourable William Stephen Fitzharding Bule in 
a moment from Act I, Scene 1. 


* Waiting for Gillian” 


ONALD Millar’s new play, adapted 

from the novel “A Way Through the 
Wood,” by Nigel Balchin, is excellent 
theatre and an absorbing study of three 
contrasted personalities, most cleverly pre- 
sented by John McCallum, Googie Withers 
and Frank Lawton. 

The story concerns a_ successful and 
highly respected business man whose wife, 
bored by the monotony of her life in the 
country, forms an attachment for a ne’er- 
do-well local titled playboy. The latter, 
who drives a powerful car, is involved with 
Mrs. Manning in a fatal accident. 

At first Manning thinks that Bule was 


at St James’s Theatre 


driving the car, and how he reacts when he 
ultimately learns that his wife was at the 
wheel and also that she and Bule are lovers, 
provides the absorbing psychological back- 
ground to the play. 

The most convincing acting of the three 
stars has excellent support from Anna 
Turner as the wife of the man who is killed 
in the accident; Thomas Heathcote as her 
policeman brother; Noel Howlett as the 
local doctor; Norman Pierce as the police 
sergeant and Kathleen Boutall as Flo. 

The play is ably directed by Michael 
MacOwan, with settings by Alan Tagg and 
lighting by Joe Davis. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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Jill: People get so worked up by every- 
thing, don’t they! 
James Manning returns late from 
a busy day in the city to his home 
in Buckinghamshire to find his 
wife relaxing after the rigours of 
a cocktail party she has just been 
holding. It is a Friday evening in 
March. Later their evening is 
shattered by the news that the 
husband of their daily help has 
been seriously injured by a car 
that did not stop. 


Below: Elsie: 1 ain't got m’ glasses—see? 
Elsie Pearce had seen the accident. 
The police and local doctor call at 
the Mannings and borrow some 
pictures of famous makes of cars 
in the hope that she can identify 
the one involved in the accident. 
But she is too upset and confused 
to be sure and can only remember 
that the car had a powerful head- 
light. (Centre, L to R: Norman 
Pierce as Sergeant Groves, Anna 
Turner as_ Elsie Pearce, Noel 
Howlett as Dr. Barry Frewen and 
Thomas Heathcote as P.C. Eddie 
Cater, Elsie’s brother, who is 
determined to track down _ the 
criminal driver). 





James: Are you going to the police—or 
shall 1? 


James Manning's suspicions have 
been aroused by a new scratch he 
had seen on Bule’s car and he even- 
tually, extracts an admission from 
Bule that his car had been on the 
road at the time of the accident. 
Bule, in his usual light-hearted 
fashion, had first tried to wriggle 
out of it by creating an alibi, but 
is finally forced to admit the truth. 


Bule: Let’s say it’s just that you're cur- 
rently rather confused, dear. 


Bule is unable to stop Jill from 
confessing to her husband that 
she had been driving the car on 
the fatal night, This new know- 
ledge naturally creates a terrible 
dilemma for Manning. 


James: Are you trying to tell me that you 
are having an affair with Bule? 
Although she had emphatically 
denied it previously, Jill now con- 
fesses that Bule has been her lover. 





James: One of these gallant affairs with 
no address and no signature, eh? 


The unfortunate victim of the 
accident has died and his police- 
man brother-in-law has pressed on 
relentlessly in his effort to find the 
culprit. A few weeks later he calls 
with the sergeant and shows Man- 
ning an anonymous letter which 
throws suspicion on Bule, but to 
shield his wife Manning makes 
light of their suspicions. Mean- 
time, the secret they are harbour- 
ing has had a disastrous effect on 
the Mannings’ marriage, and Jill 
has started to drink immoderately. 


Frewer: How is the baby, Elsie? 


The doctor has dinner with Man- 
ning some six weeks later. Osten- 
sibly gone away on account of a 
breakdown, Jill has in reality left 
her husband and is with Bule. She 
had confided in the doctor, who 
now tries to plead her cause with 
Manning. 





Elsie: Nothing to eat, Madam? I'll get 
you something right away. 


Later that evening Jill creeps into 

the darkened room and is dis- 

covered by Elsie. Meantime, 

Manning has had a visit from 

Bule, who is worried because Jill 
had disappeared 


Below: Eddie: Well—l never turned the 
spotlight off, did I? 
Manning and Bule return to find 
Jill, to be followed by Eddie Cater 
who is determined to wring a con- 
fession from Bule. He feels sure 
that) Elsie will recognise the spot- 
light on Bule’s car, but, to every- 
one’s surprise, Elsie says she is 
unable to identify it. But Jill's 
mind is made up, and, regaining 
her self respect, she insists on 
making her confession and taking 
the consequences. 





Flo: Women are tough you know—tougher 
than men. 


A year later James Manning 

awaits his wife in  Flo’s cafe, 

opposite the prison gates. Jill had 

been sentenced to twelve months 
for manslaughter. 


Jill: Will you wait? 


The moving scene in which the 
Mannings are reunited. They 
have both had time to think over 
the mistakes of the past. Jill still 
feels that she requires time to con- 
solidate her new-found strength of 
character, She tells her husband 
that it is her intention to go away 
for a period, and, although he is 
most anxious for her to return 
home with him, she will not be 
deflected from her decision. As 
the curtain falls she leaves him 
for this further separation, which 
will, however, we feel sure, end 
in a new happiness for both of 
them. 





Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-on 


O preliminary fanfare was sounded for 

Eli Wallach, when he crossed the 
Atlantic to play the Japanese interpreter- 
compére, who dominates The Teahouse of 
the August Moon at Her Majesty’s. Over 
here his name meant nothing, but on the 
strength of his first performance he so 
endeared himself to London playgoers that 
henceforth he will be a welcome visitor, 
whenever he cares to return. 

Mr, Wallach is a post-war product of the 
American stage. Skydrift, the play in which 
he made his Broadway debut, ran no longer 
than a week, but undaunted by so inauspi- 
cious a start, this young actor joined the 
American Repertory Theatre, run by Eva 
Le Gallienne and Margaret Webster. There 
he acquired beneficial and varied experi- 
ence, playing among many other rdles, 
Cromwell in Henry VIII, to the Wolsey of 
Walter Hampden, and Spintho in Androcles 
and the Lion. 

When Katharine Cornell and Godfrey 
Tearle appeared on Broadway in Antony 
and Cleopatra, Mr Wallach was the Sooth- 
sayer and the Messenger who is whipped, 
as he cowers at the: Queen of Egypt's feet. 
Then followed a two-year engagement as 
Stefanowski in Mister Roberts. Much as he 
enjoyed the security which so long a run 
inevitably brings, Mr Wallach did not wish 
his career to stagnate through too long an 
association with one part. 

So, in common with a number of other 
well-known Broadway personalities, includ- 
ing Julie Harris, Marlon Brando and Mont- 
gomery Clift, he joined the Actors’ Studio, 
described as a histrionic gymnasium, where 
actors meet to experiment and keep fit. 
There he played opposite Viveca Lindfors 
in Miss Julie, as well as in a Tennessee 
Williams fragment, called Camino Real. 
The author was so impressed by young 
Wallach’s performance that he decided to 
enlarge Camino Real into a full-length play. 
While this was happening the actor enjoyed 
a spectacular success on Broadway, as the 
Italian truck-driver in another Tennessee 
Williams play, The Rose Tattoo. Eventually 
Camino Real only ran for seven weeks in 
New York, but for all that, Mr Wallach 
considered it a signal honour to have so 
distinguished a playwright as Tennessee 
Williams develop a part specially for him. 
Just before coming to London, Mr. Wallach 


A scene from the _ triumphantly 
Teahouse of the August Moon,” 


successful 


“* The 


with L-R: Chin Yu 


as Lotus Blossom, Eli Wallach as Sakini and William 


Sylvester as Captain Fisby. 


played the Michael Gough part in the New 
York production of Anouilh’s Colombe, 
with Julie Harris in the title-rdle and Edna 
Best as the ageing actress. 

Now, occupying Tree’s spacious dressing 
room at Her Majesty's, Mr. Wallach is 
enjoying the pleasures of an unqualified 
West End success. He is_ particularly 
attracted to Sakini, the part he plays in The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, because he 
feels a definite kinship with the character. 
They both plod like the tortoise and endeav- 
our to fulfil their ambitions as a result of 
infinite patience. In his own career Mr. 
Wallach soon recognised that the living 
theatre offered infinitely more artistic satis- 
faction than working in films, radio or tele- 
vision. He has repeatedly refused lucrative 
contracts in the mechanised mediums in 
favour of the more gratifying, though less 
financially rewarding, fruits of the stage. 

The part of Sakini offered a challenge. 
Coming out before the bamboo curtain, he 
has direct contact with the audience. 
Robert Morley has done much the same 
thing in Edward, My Son and Hippo 
Dancing. Constantly amused in his quiet, 
knowing way, Sakini comments on _ the 


(Continued on page 40) 





Tempest ”” 


@ Scenes from the final play 

of the present season at 
the Old Vic. Robert Help- 
mann’s outstanding produc- 
tion and the splendid acting 
by the company, and in par- 
ticular the performances of 
Michael Hordern, Robert 
Hardy, Richard Burton, 
Claire Bloom, Laurence 
Hardy and Timothy Bateson, 
have made this a memorable 
revival, Leslie Hurry’s charm- 
ing décor and costumes did 
much to overcome the patent 
disadvantages of James Bail- 
ey’s permanent facade for 
this particular play. The de- 
lightful and appropriate inci- 
dental music was composed 

by Malcolm Arnold. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


In the top pictures, L-R. are seen 
Michael Hordern as Prospero and 
Robert Hardy as Ariel; John Neville 
as Ferdinand and Claire Bloom as 
Miranda, and Laurence Hardy as 
Stephano, Richard Burton as Caliban 
and Timothy Bateson as Trinculo. 


Right: Prospero, Miranda and Cali- 
ban in another scene in the play, 
and the Masque in Part II, with Fay 
Compton, centre, as Juno, Nancye 
Stewart as Ceres (/eft), and Gwen 
Cherrell as Iris (right) 
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* Hippo Dancing ”’ 


at the Lyric 


Left: Robert Morley as he appears in his 
new comedy. In the réle of Harry Osborne 
(* Hippo”) Mr. Morley gives one of his 
funniest—not to say strenuous—perform- 
ances to date. The play is directed by Peter 
Ashmore with settings by Anthony Holland. 


Below left: Hippo: Now then, do you make love to 
this woman? 
Hippo, very much the irate father, questions 
his son Roger (Jeremy Burnham) about his 
association with an Italian Princess. 


Below: Hippo: You can tell him from me that if 
he wasn’t my son—if he was the son of a brick- 
layer or a labourer or someone who couldn't afford 
to waste a fortune on his education, he'd be up in 
front of the magistrate in the morning as being in 
need of care and b protection! 


In a typically voluble and explosive mood, 

Hippo enlarges on the theme of the errant 

Roger to his complacent mother (Mona 
Washbourne). 
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Vrs. Waggs: 1 can’t help that, mum—the kitchen clock is 


never wrong. 


Mrs. Osborne: Mine was right by the radio last night. 


Hippo returns to a somewhat disorganised 

household after spending the night out sulk- 

ing. (Barbara Leake as Mrs. Waggs the daily 
help). 


Therese: Go on, clear out . . gO up to your bedroom 
and stay there till I tell you you can come out. 
Roger has another shock when his mother 
unexpectedly turns on him. (Zena Howard as 
Therese Osborne). 


Roger: If you really want me to manage on fifty shil- 
lings I suppose I can 
Hippo’s French wife, Therese, has told her 
husband exactly what she thinks of him 
and the shock has deflated Hippo com- 
pletely. Roger scarcely knows his now 
mild and reasonable father. 


Henry: Has your nose stopped bleeding? 


Hippo gets the worst of it in an encounter 

with Penry Poole, his cousin (Wilfrid Hyde 

White), whom he has wrongly accused of 
being his wife’s lover. 





Henry’ Wve got some wonderful news _ for 


you, 
Pocket won first prize in that fashion contest. 


Hippo is delighted when his younger son, 

* Pocket,” formerly another cause of irrita- 

tion to him, wins an important fashion 
designing competition. 


Hippo indulges in daydreams which are 
shattered when Roger tells him that on 
g Elizabeth forfeits all her money 


Therese: She keeps one 
enough for you? . 
Hippo: We mustn't be 
at such a time as this 
Therese does not approve of asking Elizabeth, 
Roger’s Princess, to put up the money needed 
to start “ Pocket™ in his new career. 


member of our family—isn’t that 
Do you want her to keep us all? 
selfish and cling to our principles 


The final moment of the play when Hippo and 
Therese proudly wait for the reporters who are 


coming to interview their son “ Pocket.” 





* Wedding 
ri 
Paris” 


at the 
Hippodrome 


S CENES from the de- 
lightful new British 
musical comedy which 
brings Evelyn Laye back to 
the West End. ‘“ Wedding 
in Paris,” which was review- 
ed in our last issue, is direc- 
ted by Charles Hickman, 
with music by Hans May, 
lyrics by Sonny Miller and 
book by Vera Caspary. The 
choreography is by Walter 
Gore, costumes by Motley 
and the scenery is designed 
by Théa Neu. 


Above right: Anton Wal- 
brook and Evelyn Laye¢ in 
the leading réles of Jacques 
Devallée and Marcelle Thi- 
bault. Miss Laye gives the 
performance of her career, 
and has achieved a big and 
well - deserved personal 
triumph. Anton Walbrook 
makes another welcome 
appearance in musical 
comedy following his suc- 
cess in Call Me Madam. 


Pictures by Roger Wood 


Angy (Susan Swinford) is 
told by her mother that she 
is in the news. Angy is 
about to leave her home in 
the Canadian one - horse 
town Hitchemup,  Saskat- 
chewan, to go all the way 
to Paris to marry local boy 
Dixwood Aiken, and_ the 
town turns out to see her 
on her way. L to R: Brian 
Leslie as the newsboy and 
Maidie Andrews as Mrs. 
Dobson. 





The _ fascinating, 
much - married 
Marcelle Thibault. 
en route for the 
Continent on SS. 
* Queen Anne,” in 
which Angy is also 
travelling, meets 
the young Ameri- 
can reporter, Paul 
Chandler (Jeff 
Warren). Later 
Paul meets Angy 
and is very attrac- 
ted to this excited, 
uns op histicated 
little girl from the 
backwoods. 


The sun_ bathers’ 
ballet on the sun 
deck of the SS. 
“Queen Anne.” 





A scene in the Bar on board ship. By now Angy has become attracted to the charming 
Frenchman, but Marcelle and Paul hatch a little plot. 


Above, the colourful ballet in French National costume which opens Act II, and, below, the 
gay scene before the Madeleine, Paris, in which Marcelle expounds her views to newspaper 
reporters in the hit song, “ A Man is a Man Is a Man.” 











As part of her plot with 
Paul, Marcelle has taken 
Angy under her wing. 
In the scene, left, some 
misunderstandings arise 
when the young. girl 
views her pompous fian- 
cé with new eyes, after 
they meet in Marcelle’s 
drawing room in Paris. 
Angy’s affections for a 
time turn towards Jac- 
ques, who — ultimately 
finds her youthful exub- 
erance rather exhausting. 
Centre right: Ryck Ry- 
don as Dixwood Aiken. 


The delightful ballet 
which entertains Mar- 
celle’s guests at a party 
in her garden, and, /eft, 
the scene in which Angy 
finally breaks off her en- 
gagement. How it all 
ends is not revealed until 
the lavish wedding scene 
in the Cathedral which 
brings this most charm- 
ing musical to a_ close. 
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LONDON, HOLLYWOOD and now ROME 
had great pleasure in supplying costumes 
for the production of 


“WEDDING IN PARIS” 


In Association with 


Metley 


at Elizabeth Curzon Ltd 


Elizabeth Curzon Ltd, M. Berman Ltd, 
79, St Martins Lane, 18, Irving Street, 
W.C.2. W.C.2. 
TEM. 3813. WHI. 5726. 
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‘Der Freischutz’ 


(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


A scene from Act III of the successful new production of Weber’s opera 
which had its first performance at the Opera House, Covent Garden, on 

23rd April. The impressive décor was designed by Roger Furse and the 
at Covent Garden opera was directed by Christopher West. A full review appears on page 36. 
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New York Plays 
reviewed by our 
American 
Correspondent 


Mawby Green 


L to R: June Walker, Maureen 
Stapleton, Will Geer, Judith 
Evelyn, Montgomery Clift, Kevin 
McCarthy and George Voskovec 
in a scene from “The Seagull.”’ 


(Photo by Vandamm) 


Echoes from Broadwa y 


HE off-Broadway Phoen:x Theatre is 
winding up its first and a most success- 
ful season with an ambitious production of 
Anton Chekhov’s masterpiece, The Seagull. 
The term “off-Broadway” has_ been 
associated in the past with those small and 
often makeshift theatres scattered around 
New York where new talent: actors, 
writers, directors, scenic artists, etc., are 
given a chance to be seen and heard. The 
Phoenix is “off-Broadway” only in location 
its purpose being to produce for a limited 
engagement plays considered too risky for 
the commercial theatre with the best talent 
available, and the cast for The Seagull is 
enough to make any Broadway manager 
expire with envy. 

Montgomery Clift and Judith Evelyn are 
the stars, although they have asked for 
featured billing with the other members of 
the highly regarded cast. Yet, for all the 
talent assembled, nothing remotely resemb- 
ling a cohesive acting style is apparent, 
with the end result being every man for 
himself. While this missing uniformity of 
style was just as flagrant in the Phoenix’s 
previous production of Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus, after a half hour or so of 
adjustment, the play, under John House- 
man’s stinging direction, was able to conquer 
the actors as well as the audience. With so 
delicate a play as The Seagull, no such 
happy result seems possible, for this magic 
mirror of mood is constantly shattered 
each time a new set of actors take over the 
stage. 


Montgomery Clift, for example, as the 
neurotic Constantin, who can find no 
meeting ground with his mother’s love or 
hold the affection of his adored Nina, is a 
sensitive actor who underplays everything. 
Mira Rostova, a Russian born actress who 
has appeared in Germany and _ Austria, 
plays Nina, and she is an actress who can- 
not stay still for a second on stage and 
must read every other word so it is fraught 
with meaning. Two more diametrically 
opposed actors would be hard to find 
anywhere. 

Then, Kevin McCarthy’s weak-willed, 
charming, second rate writer, Trigorin, is 
that only because the script says he is 
not because Mr. McCarthy makes him so. 
But the extremely skilful Judith Evelyn 
knows Madame Arkadina intimately, and 
with a telling simplicity brings this vain, 
selfish, bewildered woman vividly to life. 
Perhaps the only thing lacking is the 
personal glamour to reveal Madame 
Arkadina’s worshipped position as a leading 
actress of her day. As Masha, whose 
unrequited love for Constantin drives her 
to marry the insignificant school-teacher, 
Maureen Stapleton has a chance to play a 
drunk scene for the third time in her brief 
career and her irritable sarcasms at the 
expense of her husband come astonishingly 
close to being musical comedy laughs. And 
so it goes right down the cast with the 
performers incapable of sufficiently sub- 
merging their personalities to the role they 


(Continued overleaf) 





Echees from Breadway (on!d.) 


mentioned Judith Evelyn, 
Voskovec as the philosophical Dr. Dorn, 
who probably comes closer to the spirit of 
the play than any of the others. 


An expression of gratitude for the 
opportunity of being able to see so rarely 
a produced play as The Seagull seems 
almost obligatory on every theatre lover’s 
part, this, despite the many reservations 
held against the performance, so succinctly 
expressed by Walter F. Kerr of the New 
York Herald Tribune: “ Young and well- 
meaning actors are always playing Chekhov 
to improve themselves. It seems to me that 
they should first improve themselves, and 
then play Chekhov.” 


To crown the efforts of its first season, 
the Phoenix’s production of The Golden 
Apple was voted the best musical of the 
season by the New York Drama Critics. 
(The Teahouse of the August Moon was 
selected as the best American play—also 
by the Pulitzer Prize Committee, and 
Ondine was chosen as the best foreign 
play.) The Golden Apple is a musical satire 
written by John Latouche with music com- 
posed by Jerome Moross, using Homer's 
“The Iliad” for a plot outline but starting 
the adventures in a mythical small town in 
the State of Washington around the turn of 
the century. Helen, the local trollop, goes 
running off with Paris, a notions salesman, 
to the big city, so off goes Ulysses and the 
local boys to bring her back. The big city 
is a treacherous place with Madame 
Calypso a jaded socialite; Scylla and 
Charybdis, shady stock market brokers; 
Circe, a low down tart, etc. but eventually 
Ulysses gets back to the faithful Penelope. 
stitching away at home at a sewing bee. The 
whole point of the musical is rather obscure 
and its satire never very pertinent, but 
occasionally a bright moment or two of 
inspiration shakes up _ the _ proceedings, 
notably the superbly sung and staged “Lazy 
Afternoon,” a sultry mood provoker, which 
makes it crystal clear why Helen took off 
with Paris, and “By Goona-Goona Lagoon,” 
which should laugh Dorothy Lamour 
sarong epics permanently off the screen. 


The strong initial success of The Golden | 
Apple in the face of mixed notices persua- | 
ded the management to move the musical 
uptown to Broadway. where the audience’s | 


response has been satisfactory if not yet 
startling. 
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Festivals Abroad 


are playing, the exceptions being the afore- | 
and George | 


by Penelope Turing 


ATEST news of the European summer 
festivals shows that there will be an 
interesting choice of drama as well as opera 
and concerts. The Zurich Festival this 
month, for example, has an intriguing pro- 
gramme of classical plays in four languages: 
The Old Vic Company in Twelfth Night 
(English), the Comédie Frangaise in Racine’s 
tragedy Bérénice (French), Goldoni’s comedy 
La Vedova Scaltra (Italian) performed by 
the Piccolo Teatro della citta di Milano, and 
Zurich’s Schauspielhaus Company in 
Penthesilea, a tragedy by Heinrich von 
Kleist with Maria Becker (German). This 
Festival also includes six operas by Richard 
Strauss: Capriccio, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Der Rosenkavalier, Arabella, Frau ohne 
Schatten and Salome. Lisa della Casa, 
whose singing was an outstanding feature 
of the Munich State Opera’s visit to London 
last autumn, will be appearing in the first 
four of these. 


At Munich also (12th August-9th Septem- 
ber) the Festival has a special interest for 
Strauss lovers, as programmes include Frau 
ohne Schatten, Arabella, Elektra, Capriccio 
and Der Rosenkavalier. 


The Holland Festival 
July) includes Moliére’s Don Juan and 
Beaumarchais’ Le Mariage de Figaro per- 
formed by Le Théatre National Populaire, 
Paris, and the Nederlandse Comedie in 
Sophocles’ Elektra and a mediaeval play. 
There is a full ballet programme given by 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet, and among the 
opera by H. Sauguet, La Caprice de Mari- 
well-known to English opera goers from 
her visits to Covent Garden, 


The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth (22nd 
July-22nd August), besides two cycles of the 
Ring and performances of Tannhduser, 
Lohengrin and Parsifal, includes a_ special 
performance of Beethoven's 9th Symphony 
on 9th August conducted by Furtwingler. 
At Aix-en-Provence (10th-30th July) plans 
include the first performance of a new 
opera by H. Sauguet La Caprice de Mari- 
anne, in a double bill with Menotti’s The 
Telephone. 


(15th June-15th 


Bookings for all these Festival can be 
made through Gardiner Travel Service Ltd., 
189 Regent Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 1540 and 1416. 





The 
Sussex 
Players 


in 
** Like 
Stars 
Appearing’’ 





Pictures by 
Guy Gravett 





Above: John Westbrook as St. Richard of Chichester, Josée Richard as Queen Eleanor of England and Paul 


Hansard as King Henry III. 


In the scene, fop, are also included Michael Malnick as Archbishop Boniface, 


Ronald Drake as the Duke of Cornwall and Margot Bushnell as Sanchia, Duchess of Cornwall. 


N 26th, 27th and 28th April, at the 

Esplanade Theatre, Bognor Regis, the 
Sussex Players, with John Westbrook, Paul 
Hansard, Josée Richard and Maitland 
Moss, presented Like Stars Appearing, a 
play of St. Richard by Viscount Duncan- 
non, The play had been given its first per- 
formances at the Opera House, Glynde- 
bourne, during the previous week. 
» The author revives the early-Shakes- 
pearean idea of the chronicle play; indeed, 
he himself makes a well-conceived appear- 
ance as Matthew Paris, an actual medieval 
chronicler, who records this story of a long- 
drawn struggle between a saintly Bishop 
and his intractable King. Such plays, as 
the recent and successful revivals of Henry 


VI remind us, require a special type of 
writing and production, both of which are 
evident in the series of scenes which trace 
the life of Richard of Wyche. The poetic 
prose, in which the play is written, has an 
individual, rhythmic quality which suits the 
exposition of a slow-unfolding but not un- 
dramatic story, while the production by 
Anthony Besch showed an almost infallible 
discretion and taste, and achieved many 
moments of quite remarkable visual beauty. 
The designs of David Goodman and the 
incidental music of David Ponsonby had a 
simplicity and directness in keeping with 
the theme, to which John Westbrook, as the 
Saint, brought great strength and sympathy 
of treatment. ROBERT GITTINGS. 





New Shows Reviewed ((ond.) 


“The Dark is Light Enough ” 
(Aldwych) 
“ag rasp Fry takes a step towards 
more conventional “theatre.” The 
Dark is Light Enough has more action and 
less of the elusive quality which marked 
The Lady's not for Burning and Venus 
Observed. The dialogue is also somewhat 
less richly adorned as befits maybe a tale 
of winter. 

The title of the play is a quotation from 
a passage from J. H. Fabre, describing the 
mysterious and hazardous flight of the 
butterfly in pilgrimage. Dominating the 
scene is the irresistible character of the 
Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg, of whom it 
is said that no-one ever came within her 
orbit without being changed. From her 
country house, in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire during the Hungarian revolution of 
1848, she sets out alone one winter's night 
by sleigh, later returning to her distracted 
household with her daughter's hated ex- 
husband, who is now a member of the Hun- 
garian rebel army. This same _ Richard 
Gettner, whose soul we imagine is lost for 
ever, is, after a struggle, himself irrevocably 
recreated by contact with the dying Coun- 
tess’s amazing personality. 

There is a pervading air of romance to 
this play which tends to lull the conscious- 
ness of underlying subtleties. Peter Brook’s 
direction and the entrancing décor and 
costumes by Oliver Messel serve to heighten 
this romantic aspect and the production has 
great visual beauty. 

Only Edith Evans, one is sure, could 
encompass the complexities of Rosmarin’s 
nobility, or convey so magnificent a pre- 
sence, Margaret Johnston as Gelda, daugh- 
ter of the Countess and unawakened first 
wife of Gettner, gives a performance of 
great sensitivity. James Donald brings the 
right air of swashbuckling anarchy to the 
figure of Gettner during his ignominious 
period of hiding, and other interesting per- 
formances are given by Peter Bull, Hugh 
Griffith and John Moffatt as three members 
of the Countess’s salon. Jack Gwillim, 
however, was not so convincing as the up- 
right, brave but somewhat matter-of-fact 
Count Peter, husband of Gelda. FS. 


“ The Facts of Life” 

(Duke of York's) 

OGER MacDougall’s new play is but 

a pale reflection of Escapade, yet there 
is considerable charm in this fragmentary 
comedy about a baffling young schoolboy 


who cleverly sidetracks his worried parents’ 
efforts to discover what he is up to every 
Wednesday and Saturday evening. They 
run the gamut of sex, kleptomania and 
other possible aberrations of the adolescent; 
and to reveal that their offspring is nothing 
more terrible than a mathematical genius, 
will not give away the surprising true 
explanation of the evening jaunts. 

Lance Secretan delights with another 
study of innocent and intractable youth. 
Alec Clunes and Avice Landone are the 
harassed parents, the latter particularly 
convincing in her parental concern. There 
is another attractive performance from Hal 
Osmond as a little cockney bookie, FS. 


“ The London Palladium Show ” 

(Palladium) 

ITH his appearance in this bright and 

lively show Norman Wisdom attains 
full status as star comedian, and his recep- 
tion was rapturous. With Jerry Desmonde 
as his stooge, he never flags and through- 
out displays a confident sense of timing and 
a new skill in comedy and singing. More- 
over, the humour of this little man, with its 
hint of pathos, is consistently clean. This 
show is in all respects well up to Palladium 
standards, and among other turns which set 
a lively pace are some outstanding expo- 
nents of the art of juggling in the Peiro 
Brothers and of the harmonica in the Three 
Monarchs, while a highlight of the evening 
is Bob Williams in his artless turn with his 
spaniel dog who refuses to do any tricks at 
all. FS. 


“Der Freischiitz ’ (Covent Garden) 


FTER many years, Weber's romantic 

melodrama Der Freischiitz was revived 
on 23rd April, in a handsome production 
by Christopher West, with Edward Downes 
conducting. The story, based on a German 
legend, is unfolded in spoken dialogue and 
embellished with songs and fireworks and 
atmospheric orchestral passages which fall 
very pleasantly on the ear. The work is 
important as representing the musical side 
of the romantic reaction to the stress and 
disillusion of the Napoleonic upheaval. 
Turning from practical affairs, people wel- 
comed this wonder story which showed the 
struggle between Good and Evil in a pas- 
toral setting. 

The present revival is remarkable for the 
fine scenery and costumes designed by 
Roger Furse, which are in strict accord 
with the spirit of the work. There were 
extraordinarily impressive lighting effects 

(Continued on page 42) 





Lost London Theatres 


2. The Story of the 
Marylebone Theatre 


by N. M. Bligh 


HERE can be few more depressing 

experiences than to visit a person who 
has enjoyed fame and distinction and to find 
him dead or dying, forgotten, in grime and 
decay. The writer’s feelings were akin to 
this when he visited what is left of the 
Marylebone or West London Theatre, 
Church Street, Edgware Road, and found it 
partly in ruins and the pit, circles, and 
boxes used as storage space by a commer- 
cial firm. 

Soon after 1840 a Mr. John Loveridge 
acquired by mere accident, for £150, at a 
property auction “a wretched shed or little 
better in the form of a theatre” and this he 
rebuilt and enlarged into the New Theatre 
Royal, Marylebone, facing the now vanished 
Portman market, opening on 12th Decem- 
ber 1842 with The Saxon Maid, a grand 
historic drama expressly written for the 
occasion. There is evidence of a local 
theatre as early as 1808 when a newspaper 
reported that “the Paddington theatre 
closed its season on 9th June; it was inten- 
ded to play Measure for Measure in the 
coal shed or theatre.” By 1832 a theatre 
was “hastily fitted up and opened by a few 
enterprising-spirited young men™ and pre- 
sented The Merry Monarch, The Married 
Bachelor and The Old Oak Chest. — This 
house, which held about 500 persons, suf- 
fered mixed fortunes under a succession of 
managements for ten years; contemporary 
press reports in 1839 assert with alarming 
candour of a new manager that he “is no 
more fitted for theatre business than a tom 
cat,” and continues pessimistically of the 
theatre itself: “ An ill-fated house, the ruin 
of all who venture to manage it; better con- 
vert it into a chapel or a warehouse for 
baked ‘taters,” and “ wishing success to the 
poor devil who is about to re-open it is as 
consoling as taking leave of a man at the 
foot of the gallows.” Drastic words indeed, 
which we should hardly expect our critics 
to use today! But this was the house that 
Mr. Loveridge rebuilt and whose family 
owned it for 50 years. As with the original 
theatre, so with the larger undertaking, a 
formidable list of managers came and went; 
the only one of any duration or success 


An engraving said to be dated 
interior from the stage of the original 
Theatre, built in 1842. 


being J. W. Cave, in 1858, a man of vast 
experience who catered for the demands of 
the rough neighbourhood. He died as 
recently as 1912 at the age of 89, In 1854 
the stage was extended by 63 feet, making 
it the deepest in London and giving full 
scope for grand scenic effects; in 1868 the 
interior was renovated to hold an audience 
of over 2,000, and the house was renamed 
the Royal Alfred, by permission of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen 
Victoria. He was present on the re-opening 
night to witness the play Pindee Singh, deal- 
ing with the Indian Mutiny. 

The original theatre and Loveridge’s 
house went, at different periods, under 
almost as many names as managements; 
three have been mentioned, others were the 
Portman, the Royal Suss?x, the Royal 
Pavilion West, and the Royal Marylebone 
(resumed in 1873). The normal fare was 
lurid melodrama and an elaborate panto- 
mime every Christmas, but about 1847 Mrs. 
Warner (leading lady to Macready and 
Phelps) ran the house for a year and tried 
to introduce Shakespeare and better class 
drama; the rough patrons of the locality 
would, however, have none of it and Mrs. 
Warner gave up the struggle. The demand 
was for lurid and blood-curdling melo- 
drama, yet over the theatre's long career 
almost every player of note trod its boards. 
From an imposing list one notes Macready. 
Buckstone, Flexmore, Madame Celeste, 
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1845, showing the 
Marylebone 


Creative Artists (Contd.) 


lar, rather ugly houses of the Victorian sea- 
port made a far more effective background 
than a pretty, romanticised scene would 
have done. And how admirably the calm 
sedateness of the Edwardian Square—vista 
of unimpassioned brick house-fronts and 
regimented iron railings—emphasised the 
absurdities of the hilarious Bonne Bouche! 

His greatest triumph during the current 
Covent Garden season have been the new 
settings for Coppelia. Here his love of 
colour has been allowed to run riot, and 
once again his feeling for “ clue ’-features 
has emerged triumphant. There never was 
a real village anything like this one which 
has come to life on the stage of the Opera 
House—but as a Toy village, what could 
be more convincing? It is a thing of bits 
and pieces—a scrap of Hungary here, a 
remnant of Czecho-Slovakia there. The Inn 
of the Leaping Stag with its swinging sign 
and its house-front decorated in tempera 
makes the tourist exclaim: “Why, I saw a 
tavern just like that in Oberammergau! ” 


Where to Dine 
before and after the Oheatre 


GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 











Table d’H6te and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 
**Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE -CGERRARD 9585 G&G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





and the projecting bay window in which the 
doll Coppelia sits is almost an exact replica 
of the “Goldn’s Dacherl” of Innsbruck, 
while the church with its onion-tower—well 
probably no church ever had a parade plat- 
form in front of it and candelabra in its 
porch; but both double stairs and platform 
make excellent variations of levels for 
built-up pictorial effects, and the candles 
somehow look right, so why quarrel with 
them? Osbert has succeeded in assembling 
the convincing ingredients and of blending 
them in discreet proportions, hence his 
scenes never fail to suggest authenticity. 

Take, for instance, the wonderful work- 
shop of Dr. Coppelius—a subject in which 
any caricaturist might revel! What fun Mr. 
Lancaster must have had with the auto- 
matons that come to life and with the weird 
creations of the toy-maker which spring 
into animation all over the place when the 
mischievous intruders accidentally touch 
hidden buttons! There is a galloping horse 
suspended from the rafters—and who but 
Osbert Lancaster would have thought of 
an oriel window high up on the wall, look- 
ing for all the world like a full moon with 
the horse’s head silhouetted against it, when 
that unwieldy monster starts moving with 
sinister realism through space! 

Although his natural predilection is for 
the English scene, Mr. Lancaster spends 
much of his time travelling on the conti- 
nent, absorbing the atmosphere of other 
countries. 

“IT have made it my business to examine 
all the most up-to-date stage equipment this 
side of the Iron Curtain,” he told me. 
“Mechanically, many theatres on the con- 
tinent are far in advance of anything we 
have over here. Do you know, there is one 
theatre in Vienna where they can ‘fly’ what- 
ever they please—they can even fly a 
revolving stage complete with setting! But, 
despite all these .dvantages, I really believe 
their accomplishments are not proportion- 
ately superior to the effects we achieve in 
our best London theatres. 

Mr. Lancaster’s effects owe much to 
expert lighting, which he personally super- 
intends. He has a passion for sky back- 
cloths with stylised clouds that catch the 
light. Even in a strictly architectural set- 
ting like the opening scene of Don Pasquale, 
where only a tiny patch of sky appears, 
these tell-tale clouds may be picked out. 
He has a theory that it is high time for 
English stage designers to start breaking 
away from built sets. Cut cloths are not 
nearly enough used, he says. 








The Theatre Centre. 


HE Theatre Centre, founded last Nov- | 
ember, provides unemployed members | 
of the acting profession the opportunity of | 
practising their art on at least one day each 
week. It occupies a theatre-studio at 44a 
Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood, and is 
supported entirely by donations. Here, at 
the end of April, the director, Brian Way, 
produced Dorothy Sayers’ The Man Born 
to be King, in modern dress and “in the 
round,’ every member of the numerous 
cast giving their services free. Tribute must | 
be paid to Mr. Way for the imagination, 
devotion, labour and skill which must have 
been required for this undertaking, and to 
the company for the zeal of their response. 
It may be held that the author melo- 
dramatised the New Testament story but it 
is equally true that performance of her play 
popularises the Christian religion. An 
arena production like this takes the events 
out of history and makes them immediate, 
urgent and vivid. This is how it could have 
happened, The introduction of Jesus as a 
visible character, however, is bound to have 
an effect of ordinariness and any reader of 
Rose Macaulay's “Going Abroad,” sur- 
veying the Master and His Disciples in 
modern dress, can never get Groupers out 
of his mind. Kenneth Mason, who had the 
impossible task of portraying Jesus as an 
Englishman of today, was calm, cheerful 
and restrained. 

From a dramatic point of view, Judas is 
bound to be the centre of interest in any 
play in which he figures. He is particularly 
interesting in this play because Miss Sayers 
presents him as better educated and more 
perceptive than the other disciples; as a 
red-hot enthusiast for the Messianic mission 
who informed against his Leader under the 
mistaken belief that He had fallen for the 
bait of a material kingdom, This hypo- 
thesis is fully developed in this production 
and the part of Judas is a very heavy one. 
Rising to the challenge, Michell Tregarthen 
tackled it with determination and with con- 
siderable force. His scene with the letter- 
carrier and his last scene with Caiaphas 
were very dramatic. 

The director was very successful with 
crowds and sometimes the shortcomings of 
the lighting system added to the realism of 
the scenes. When the marriage at Cana 
was represented, and later when Christ was 
brought before Pilate, the arena was full of 
people, each so absorbed in the imaginary 

(Continued overleaf) 





The 


Englishman's 


Guide 


to 


Smirnoff 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 


with alien beverages of doubtful potency. 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 
other lands, we gladly provide a few facts 
about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 


1. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 
long drinks. 





3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,’ 
especially when accom 
panied by savouries. 


4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 
purveyor of Vodka to the 
Imperial Court of Russia 


* To say nothing oj the Scots, the Welsh and 
those of the Irish whose pleasures know no frontier. 


Try a MOSCOW MULE (1 


part Smirnoff 


Vodka, juice of } Lemon; add ice and fill up 
with Ginger Beer. Garnish with slice of 
Lemon and stir gently). Also a sMIRNOFF 


& TONIC (1 part Smirnoff Vodka poured over 
several ice cubes in a long glass. Fill up with 
Tonic Water and garnish with slice of Lemon). 


THE 


Smirn 


VODKA 


WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 


GENUINE 


1818 


Obtainable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bar. 


Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fis., Oval Rd., Regents Park, London,N.W.: 
Sole distributors in United Kingdom. W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd 











As the Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a boon. 

Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


July: CHRISTOPHER FRY 
ALBUM, by Derek Stanford. A 
revealing study and_ delectable 
souvenir of happy theatre memories. 
60 illustrations. Published at 16s., a 
saving of 8s. 6d. 


Sept: STAGE BY STAGE, by Peter 
Daubeney. “ Witty, polished, colour- 
ful,” says Beverley Nichols. 16 pages 
of illustrations. Published at 16s., a 
saving of 8s. 6d. 


Nov.: “GHOSTS AND GREASE- 
PAINT,” by W. MacQueen-Pope. 
Famous chronicler recounts stage 
triumphs and disasters. Published at 
21s., a saving of 13s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the 
Club’s special edition of an outstanding 
theatrical book. These are all unabridged, con- 
tain the original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully bound. It 
costs nothing to join. There are no mem- 
bership fees. You need send no money till 
you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


* Excellent value Each volume is a ‘ must’ 
for the theatre-lovers’ bookshelf,’’ is the latest 
testimonial (we have had hundreds), from F. E. 
SATTERTHWAITE, Weymouth 
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To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. 1 agree to purchase six books 
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but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 
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event that the onlookers were unconsciously 
drawn into it too. The cries for “ Barab- 
bas” were led by a very energetic agitator 
powerfully acted by Anthony Millican, who 
had earlier made a rather winning Peter. 
Mary Grant, as Mother to the Bridegroom 
of Cana, and Shirley Teague, as Mary 
Mother of Jesus, beautifully conveyed 
tender feeling in their scene together. An- 
other outstanding little scene was played by 
Ursula Curtis, as Procula, and Maureen 
Beck as a masseuse. 

Stanley Bowden's quiet control and level 
enunciation well conveyed the — slightly 
sinister efficiency of the High Priest of 
Israel. There was a very intelligent pre- 
sentation of Baruch, the Zealot, by Reginald 
Selous. Norman Cunningham contributed 
an amusing study on “spiv”™ lines of 
Matthew, the ex-Tax-Collector. 

The policy of the Centre is to produce, 
on the arena stage, three or more produc- 
tions a year. The enterprise should attract 
the support of all who are concerned about 
the future of the English theatre. H.G.M. 
Whispers from the Wings (Contd. 
action of the play. At the end of the first 
act he remarks, “A discreet place to stop 
now!” and when the unexpected arrival of 
the colonel throws the characters into dis- 
may, he observes that “ When the present is 
blackest, the future can only be brighter!” 
Mr. Wallach feared he might not be able 
to step out of the play from time to time 
and deliver his asides with conviction. The 
critics have assured him that no one could 
have done it better. 

John Patrick’s play appealed to him on 
account of its amusing glimpse of America’s 
attempt at colonisation in the Far East. 
Unlike stock American stage characters, the 
Army officials are humble people and offer 
American audiences a delightful opportunity 
to laugh at themselves. 

Anne Jackson, Mr. Wallach’s actress-wife, 
at present playing on Broadway in Oh, 
Men! Oh, Women! with Franchot Tone, is 
leaving the cast this month to join her hus- 
band in London. They will set up housé 
with their three-year-old son and though 
Mrs. Wallach is leaving a part on Broad- 
way which has already won her a much 
coveted acting award, she will be richly 
compensated when she finds her husband 
has won an enviable West End reputation 
in the shortest space of time. She will 
doubtless be awed by the sight of him 
receiving admirers in the historic room that 
was once Tree’s private salon, 








Echoes from Broadway (( onid.) 

The New York City Center has decided 
to see whether a Light Opera Company will 
not bring better box office results for its 
spring season than straight plays, and its 
revival of Show Boat is an auspicious begin- 
ing. A bit too broadly staged and played, 
as are most revivals of this type, it is never- 
theless captivating entertainment. Burl Ives 
as Captain Andy and Marjorie Gateson as 
Parthy Ann Hawkes are completely engag- 
ing; Robert Rounseville and Laurel Hardy 
sing the memorable ballads superbly, and 
Helena Bliss is the best Julie to turn up 
since the late Helen Morgan. 

The previous night we caught The Girl in 
the Pink Tights, a musical with a book by 
Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields and a 
Sigmund Romberg score. 

This new show's one claim to distinction 
is the bewitching performance by the 
French ballerina, Jeanmaire, who not only 
dances but sings, acts and impishly cavorts 
with all the eclat of a true star. 


“The Boy Friend ” 


Joan Sterndale Bennett and Fred Stone in a scene from 
**The Boy Friend,” the brilliantly successful musical 
comedy at Wyndhams Theatre which, it is announced, 
is scheduled for production on Broadway. Fred Stone 
has taken over the réle of ** Percival Browne” from 
Hugh Paddick, who left Wyndhams in May to fulfil 
other commitments. Fred Stone originated the réle 
at the Players’ Theatre last year. 


“ The Maid’s Tragedy ” Revived 

N the centenary year of the foundation of 
| their Medical School, St. Mary’s Hospital 
Drama Society showed enterprise and are 
to be congratulated on their excellent 
revival of a littlke known Beaumont- 
Fletcher play. 

Those in search of a collector's piece 
were not disappointed. After a_ rather 
shaky first act play and players settled down 
to a full-blooded rendering of this tale 
of a self-indulgent King, his ambitious and 
misguided mistress, Evadne, and Amintor, 
the unfortunate young husband who is to 
provide the cover for their illicit relation- 
ship. Stock situations abound, and nowhere 
is there a hint of Shakespeare’s matchless 
poetry. But one can understand the appeal 
of such drama for less sophisticated genera- 
tions, and admire the skilful development 
of the theme towards its final sanguinary 
Grand Guignol climax. 

There was undoubted talent in the St. 
Mary's company, and in several scenes the 
timing and production generally would not 
have disgraced a first rank professional 
revival, 

As Melantius, warrior brother of Evadne, 
Alan Price, who also co-directed, was an 
impressive figure, and in the exacting 
role of Amintor, Graeme Matthew was 
splendidly in period, running without any 
inhibitions the gamut of a deceived hus- 
band’s emotions. In the earlier sequences 
Heather Montford’s Evadne was too shal- 
low and suburban a wanton, but she encom- 
passed the more difficult later scenes of 
repentance with a fine emotional flourish. 
Thomas King as the royal lover was most 
effective in the drunken scene, and Robbie 
Wilson extracted as much humour as seemed 
possible from the Polonius-like réle of 
Calianax. F.S. 
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Lest Lendon Theatres § (Contd.) 

Toole, Marie Wilton, and Irving, not for- 
getting, in 1871, William Pennington, who 
came to be known as Mr. Gladstone’s own 
tragedian. He was famous for his recita- 
tion of the “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
having himself actually taken part in that 
historic episode, and Mr. and Mrs, Glad- 
stone attended his performance at the 
Marylebone. Pennington died in 1923 at 
the age of 91. Of the innumerable plays 
and presentations staged at the theatre we 
must refer to a notable production in 1853, 
The Struggle for Gold and the Orphan of 
the Frozen Sea, in which Madge Robertson 
(Mrs. W. H. Kendal) made her London 
debut as a child floating on a block of ice 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Director: EDWARD STANLEY 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1954 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Director 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL |. 
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TYPING & DUPLICATING 
26 Charing Cross Road, London WC 2 
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IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 


Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Specch and Drama. 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





in a storm and rescued by a ship in full sail, 
a great scenic effect. 

In 1892 after 50 years in the Loveridge 
family the theatre celebrated its jubilee with 
a grand presentation of The Silver King, 
passed into new ownership, and reverted to 
its 1837 title of the West London, The final 
decline had begun. The last performance of 
drama was East Lynne in 1893, then the 
house became a music hall. Later there fol- 
lowed films and variety, finally variety was 
eliminated, and at last even the Christmas 
pantomime was abandoned. As a cinema 
the building suffered bomb damage in 1941, 
and in 1945 became a warehouse, thus 
imitating the fate of the old Princess’s, 
Oxford Street. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that in these difficult times, handi- 
capped by its location, and in face of 
changed styles and habits of entertainment, 
this historic building stands any chance of 
rescue; though the deep backstage is largely 
in ruins, the body of the theatre appears 
intact and is of undoubted architectural 
merit, preserving the intimate atmosphere 
of the old-style horse-shoe circles and boxes. 
The sadly grimy front stands recognisable 
and, with the Clarence, King’s Cross, dis- 
plays the last remaining facade of the lost 
theatres of London; but both houses belong 
to the simple pleasures of past and happier 
times. 


“Der Freischiitz” (Covent Garden) (Conta. 
in the Wolf's Glen when Caspar and Max 
cast the Devil’s bullets. Otakar Kraus acted 
and sang with splendid dramatic force as 
Caspar and James Johnston acquitted him- 
self well as Max. 

The bald, abrupt simplicity of the spoken 
dialogue moved the audience to mirth once 
or twice but the proper mood of wonder 
was restored when the obvious splendour of 
the final Forest scene was revealed. To 
heighten its glory, the character of the 
Prince, Jess Walters, and the Hermit, 
Michael Langdon, hitherto only heard of, 
appeared with impressive effect. Sylvia 
Fisher sang the songs of Agathe and Adéle 
Leigh was a vivacious Anne. There was 
H.G.M. 
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a very strong chorus, 








——| MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD (*eisres) |-— 
THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3678-5 lines Telegrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 
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Amateur Stage 


OHN Stuart Black’s amusing play, We 

Must Kill Toni, will be presented by the 
Halifax Thespians from 16th to 26th June. 

The Kerwin Players’ next production at 
the Eltham Little Theatre, by popular | 
demand, will be Nicholas Stuart Gray’s 
enchanting play for children, Beauty and 
the Beast. Performances will be on the 
25th and 26th June, with a Saturday 
matinee at 3 o’clock. The production is 
by Elizabeth Baddock. 

The Theatre Club, Mountview, continue | 
their season with Janet Green’s Murder 
Mistaken on 7th June for five nights. This 
will be followed on 21st to 26th June by | 
Dark of the Moon by Howard Richardson | 
and William Berney. 

The Carnoustie Musical Society have | 
accepted an offer to present their produc- | 
tion of Annie Get Your Gun at the Palace | 
Theatre for one week commencing 14th | 
June. The show was first presented in May | 
last, when nine performances were given in 
the Pavilion, Carnoustie. 

The Arena Players, after their very suc- | 
cessful presentation of Pygmalion in April, | 
are staging at the Union Church Hall, Air | 
Street, Brighton, on 8th, 9th and 10th July, | 
Noél Coward’s Design For Living, a play | 
seldom attempted by amateurs. Tickets are | 
obtainable from the secretary, Mrs. Renee | 
Read, 38 Totland Road, Brighton 7. In the | 


late autumn the Society hope to enter the 


Sussex RCC Drama Festival 
Hedda Gabler. | 
The Bradford Civic Playhouse will present | 
Castle in the Air by Alan Melville from | 
12th to 19th June. 
Mary Chase’s ever popular play Harvey 
will be presented by the Middlesbrough 
Little Theatre from 17th to 26th June. 


The Winifred Akroyd Players are present- 
ing Daphne Laureola by James Bridie for 
the last production of the season at their 
Christchurch Studio Theatre, 156a Albany | 
Street, Regents Park, NW1, from Thursday | 
Ist July to Saturday 3rd July at 7.30 p.m., 
and Sunday 4th July at 5.30 p.m. The play 
is directed by Forbes Wilson. 


The Early Stagers will present the Ameri- 
can comedy My Sister Eileen at the new 
Little Theatre, Ilford, on 17th to 19th June. 
This charming little theatre was opened in 
May, for use by local dramatic groups, and 
the society intends staging its productions 
there every six weeks. 

A group of players formed last year 
from amateur societies in the district and 
aptly called the Coronation Players, are 
presenting an open air production, sponsored 
by the Borough Council, of Twelfth Night 


with Iksen’s | 





on the terrace of York House, Twickenham, 
on 24th, 25th and 26th June at 7.30 p.m., | 
and on Saturday 26th June at 2.30 p.m. | 
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PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 1954 


Director: John Stewart 
Manager: Kenneth Ireland 

FOURTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
— Ist May to 2nd October — 


y 6 
Seven Dla ys by Seots 
THE BOY DAVID JONAH 3 HOUSEMASTER 
(j. M. Barrie) (james Bridie) (lan Hay) 
— Four Premiere Productions — 
THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
(Roger MacDougall) 
THE FACE OF LOVE HOLIDAY CAMP 
(ian Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(R J.B. Sellar, based on R.L. Stevenson's 
famous novel) 

Productions: Herbert M. Prentice Decor by— 
Lyon Todd & Peter Potter Claude Marks 
%* Company of 25 includes: ¥& 

Anne McGarth, Barbara Oglivie, 
Margaret Ferguson, Pat Franklyn, James 
Brabazon, Edward Forsyth, Douglas 
Storm, Anthony Parker, Tom Criddle, 
Bertram Heyhoe. John Unicomb, George 
Cormack, John Dunbar. 

Concerts. Art Exhibition. Restaurant. 
Book now at theatre (128) - 8/6 7/6 6/6 4/¢ 


Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Brochure 


Scotland’s Theatre in the Hills 


FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a 

COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME 

Ask us for illustrated catalogue W51 
W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


5 TRAFFIC ST (Te! 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM 














BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
THEATRE WEEK 
MALVERN 
September 3rd - 11th 


PLAYS - TALKS 
DISCUSSIONS 
EXCURSIONS 


Inexpensive hostel accommodation for 
young people 
Details from: 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 














A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


is a specially compounded high quality. 
delicately perfumed preparation which 
not only saves time by removing grease 


paint quickly and 
LARGE TN on, 


gently-it has as 
ar 46 cent by pot 


well the proper- 
@;, ty of leaving the 
Screw-on lid | 





skin clean and 
delightfully soft. 


r after the Chow 
Makeup Quickty s Easily — 


Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn Street, London. 

W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade 

Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B Cartwright 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds 





MARIAN NAYLOR 


HOLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS 
THREE ARTS CENTRE, LONDON W1 


Day School (29th July- Tth Datimaalt £5 15s. 6d 
Evening School (9th August-I5th August) 
£4 14s. 6d. 


Acting Technique, Stage Movement, 
Improvisation, Make-up, Production, 
Backstage West End Theatre, etc. 


Mime, 
Visit 


Syllabus from Registrar 
Mrs O MEDD 
HEATHDENE, OTFORD, KENT 








Somerset Education Committee 
DILLINCTON HOUSE SUMMER SCHOOL 


“THEATRE” 


A practical course for the Actor, sy 
and Playgoer 24th to 31st July 1954 
Mr. Edward Stanley, Director, and the 
Staff of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre 
School 
Inclusive Residential Fee £10 


Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Warden, Dillington House, Iiminster, Somerset. 











EAR YOURSELF as others hear you. 

Private Recording provides an 
for professionals, amateurs and 
speech and instrumental music. Bechstein Grand and 
Accompanist available. Also ‘* tape-to-disc’’’ transfer 
service available. Call at 363 Oxford Street, W.1, « 
‘phone for appointment MAYfair 1240. 


H.M.V 
invaluable service 
students of singing 





The production will be by Christopher Ide. 
Further particulars are obtainable from 
Mrs. P. Gurney, 9 Anlacy Road, Tedding- 
ton, Middlesex. 

The Entens Amateur Dramatic Society 
have now completed ten years without a 
break in North London, during which time 
they have presented thirty-eight plays and a 
Christmas pantomime every year. In May 
they presented The Constant Wife at the 
Hornsey Town Hall Theatre. The Society 
has vacancies for acting members and those 
wishing to join one of North London’s 
foremost clubs should apply to the Hon. 
Secretary at 9 Lansdowne Road, N10. 


The Borough Polytechnic Players are to 
present Othello from 30th June to 3rd July. 
Performances will be given at the Edric 
Hall, Borough Polytechnic, Borough Road, 
Southwark, at 7.30 p.m. each evening, with 
an additional performance in the courtyard 
of the George Inn, Borough High Street, at 
3 p.m., in connection with the Southwark 
Shakespeare Festival. This is the Players’ 
last production of a very successful season 
which included performances of Romeo and 
Juliet, The Ghost Train, The Rivals and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


CTORS AND ACTRESSES (experienced and/or 

trained) required for **‘ Daphne Laureola’’ and 
other plays by Christchurch Theatre (non-professional). 
156a Albany Street, Regents Park, N.W.1. Write full 
particulars to theatre or telephone TERminus 2079. 

ELGIAN amateur company would welcome British 

plays tor translation and presentation in Belgium. 
Write M. Evrard, 8 rue Fulton, Brussels. 

OUGLAS V. MORGAN is a genuine Astrologer 

Details sent for S.A.E. “ Fairfield,"” Energlyn, 
Caerphilly, Wales. 

OR SALE—Theatre Worlds 1948-1953 inclusive. 

October 1948 and October 1949 missing. In good 
condition. Offers to Miss Inkpen, 27 Southdown Road. 
Cosham, Hants. 

IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 

figure sketching. Details to major applicants 
BCM/PALLETTE, Dept. T.W., Mono House, London. 
W.C.1. 

ILM UNIT. 30 actors, 30 singers, 30 

required Spring, Summer filming. Excellent 
opportunities suitable talent. Productions, Coaching. 
Guignard Studio Theatre, 10 Monmouth Road, W.2. 
Bayswater 5216. 
y SAteenaD Repertory Theatre, Surrey. Summer 

Drama School, August 9th to 20th. A_ course 
for amateurs with professional staff, under professional 
conditions. Fee S$ ans. Syllabus from: Mrs. R. 
—9-y 6 The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common, 
S.W.1 

EENAGE HOLIDAYS. 


dancers 


Enjoyable ten days in 

August, Drama School, Central London. Fee 54 
gns. Expressionist dramatic work and movement, 
make-up, visit backstage West End Theatre, etc. 
Syllabus: Mrs. Y. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 








Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 

















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL PLAYS now available for 
of SINGING and AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd include :— 
THE MAN. = Sensa- HARVEY. The famous 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS tional new _ thriller Tie ye success. 6m. 
2f. 5m. 1 set. 5/3. 2 sets. 5/3. 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING MANY HAPPY BLACK CHIFFON. 
RETURNS. Family Sensitive and deeply 
AMHERST-WEBBER SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER aoe |! 
INTENT TO MURDER. A LADY MISLAID. 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT aig ng Murder Thril- Delightful Comedy 
APPLY SECRETARY ler. 3m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. = 
Important Announcement ! 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 pimbereent Aanmmncoment |. 
antle The brilliant Haymarket Theatre success 
—————— ne will be released for amateur production 
on Ist September 1954 Copies now 
available for purchase (5/3) and/or on | 


FRENCH’S ear Gh 
l ALL a py ghar 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS ||| ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
Established 1830 75 Berwick Street, London W1. Gerrard 3822/3 

















FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 


ronne* of application 


| 2 ‘ 
\MUE 1 | arts 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD O™™,"" ||| | 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 M AG A Z7 N E 























COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
: e se és : ks LAYS BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 








M U R D E R THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 


M I S T A K E N || DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 


Subscriptions £2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs., 


J G £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to: 
anet reen 
Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 


2m.4f. 5/4 post paid Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 
Released in certain areas only. Apply 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ, WC 























QUALITY 


SOUND 
The ~-se ete Theatre Studios ee « ‘ 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald EQLU IPMENT 


Wolfit, C.B.£.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 

Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Equipment available on hire for long or short 
ns spivnouse. Ag periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 

for CAREERS in the THEATRE | THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 

Auditions by appointment: The Secretary Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 


——$_$_______ —-— — * > 
in 6 weexson Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
MONEY REFUNDED | 
Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
take internally, mo exercises, no rigorous Marylebone High Street, W1 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. $53), 3 Grand STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
‘ Parade, Brighton SATUR WELBECK 6804 


INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
Printed in in Great Britain by WIGHTMAN & Co. ‘Lr, (THe Lewes PREss). Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, PracticaL Press Ltp., | Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 Tel.: 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G P.O, for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 



































_Srommr— hooks on the Theatre 


ALEC GUINNESS 
by Kenneth Tynan 


An illustrated account of his work for stage and screen from first appearance to 
Stratford, Ontario. 


. extremely well done . . . His narrative is concentrated, informative and 
unsparingly to the point . . . It is difficult to believe that so many characters 
are the creation of one man... An interesting study of our leading character 


actor”—Stage 


“Mr. Tynan’s acute study of the actor is copiously illustrated’—The Times 
Literary Supplement 


“Kenneth Tynan’s discerning, critical and sympathetic study, with its fine 
collection of photographs”—Daily Telegraph 


Demy 8vo 72 pages of plates 12s 6d net 


THEATRECRAFT 
by Harald Melvill 


The author of the highly successful Designing and Painting Scenery for the 
Theatre describes his new book as “ The A to Z of the show business.” Written 
in his usual amiable theatre jargon, and liberally peppered with the dry humour 
of one who has really roughed it in the genuine life of the stage, this book is 
crowded with sound philosophy and practical wrinkles and tells you the typical 
routine and duties of every member of theatre personnel. 


Cloth Demy 8vo 24 pages of plates and numerous diagrams 2/1s net 


HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
Compiled by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
Edited by Herbert Marshall 


“A book of the most lively interest to theatrical historians, producers and generai 
public alike”’—New Statesman 


“I recommend this book to anyone who is profoundly interested in the history of 
the stage” —CLIFFORD Bax 


“A glorious rag-bag of beguiling information”—FELIx BARKER in Evening News 
“Fascinating and important’—LAURENCE IRVING in the Spectator 


“Playgoers, students and actors should find it of inexhaustible interest’”—RICHARD 
FINDLATER 


Cloth Royal 8vo 256 large illustrations 35s net 


ROCKLIFF - SALISBURY SQUARE - LONDON 























